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f.n.e.u. notes. 

4. Mi- F- NoS*- AKMF.ELD. .SVF., .6, SW. 

* .// Hon Local Secs, are requested to send reports of all 

To ■whofn connected with their branches, also 6 copies 

'of any prospectuses or other papers they may print. 
qq.B.— Kindly write on one side of the paper only. 

NEW BRANCHES. 

In October, Mrs. Franklin, Hon. Organising Secretary, will open a branch 
at Southend. Any members having friends in that neighbourhood are 
asked to communicate with the Secretary, 26, Victoria Street, S.W. 

The Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
Branches in the following places:— 

Bakky (Glamorgan). 

Bradford. 

Brisbane. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff, 

Cheltenham. 

Croydon. — Names may be sent pro tern, to P. Rands, Esq., Rrighty 
Bensham Manor Road. 

Dunfermline. — Mrs. Beveridge, Pitreavie, Dunfermline, would be 
glad to hear from people interested. 

Esher. 

Guildford.— Names may be sent pro tern, to Mrs. Clarke Kennedy, 
Ewhurst Rectory, near Guildford, 

Huddersfield. 

Manchesier. Mrs. Freston, 6, St. Paul’s Road, Kersal, Manchester, 

will receive names of people interested in this Branch (pro tern.). 
Nottingham. ^ 

Prestbury. 

Reigate. 

Surbiton. 

Swansea. 

Tunbridge Wells and District.— Sec and Treasurer ■ 
Mrs. Trouton, Rotherfield, Sussex (pro tern.) Lreasurei . 

friends thIrr,^am\^t7t'o^ living m these districts, or having- 

Street, S.W. ' communicate with Miss Armfield, 26, Victoria 


P.N.E.U. library. 

Training of the Yot^ ^uch obliged if the member who borrowed 
soon as ts4bfe ^ return it to the office as 


THE 

PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.** 

Vol. XIII. No. II.] [NOVEMBER, 1902. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESSES. 
By Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 


Though resident governesses are perhaps not so numerous 
now as they were fifty years ago, their social status has 
greatly changed. Feminine labour has become such a 
frequent necessity amongst the well educated, that it is now 
no longer considered as a stigma, and there are many 
professions which a woman can adopt in order to earn her 
living without losing caste, wffiereas that of governess was at 
one time the only career open to a girl of good family and 
reduced circumstances. The result was in every way 
regrettable. Posts were procured, through the intermediary of 
friends, for girls who did not care about children, took no 
interest in education, and, w'orst of all, often started with 


romantic hopes of bettering their lot by some bnlha,nt 

marriage, like the heroines of the sentimental novels with 

which their frivolous minds had been fed. It is only fair to 

add that there were some exceptional cases after the pattern 

of Miss Edgeworth's Good French Governess-a few who took 

their noble task seriously, and who. like Mdme. de Genhs 

studied the theories of writers of their time on education and 

put some of them into practice. But those brillian exceptions 

were few and far between. Such an attitude of mind was 

more frequently met with amongst men, tutors of boys, who 
more neque y presumably 

had other professions openj them^^^^ P ^ 

adopted teaching from c ^ double 

question of choice for women also 

VOL. XIII. — NO. 11 . 


re sident govermesses. 

— unfit governesses, ^ 

uporbrfhapublic in general. A governess .s now no onger 
.r"ssari)y a poor person incapable of earmng her living m 
" V oiherLy. Parents-parely, we will hope, owing to the 
efforts of the P.N.E.U.— are more awake to a sense of their 


tne 

duties, to the greatness of their task ; they are more earnestly 
desirous of finding a fit associate, a true and loyal partner, 
and they are proportionately more grateful to those who 
prove themselves worthy of the trust. 

In some cases a governess is still treated by her employers 
as if she belonged to an inferior class. This is usually due, 
on the one side or on the other, to lack of refinement. If this 
is wanting on the part of the employers, the governess should 
leave them or decide to put up with it, accepting what is bad 
for the sake of what is good ; a very great deal of tact on her 
part, and some patience, may work an improvement. It often 
is the case, too, that the governess is morbidly sensitive and 
inclined to see an affront where none is intended, but only 
ignorance and carelessness evidenced. A sensible girl will 
not consider it degrading to sit at tea with the nurses of the 
little friends of her charges; neither will she expect to take 
part in any pleasure party or outing where the children are 
not included. A governess who “ knows her place ” is not 
one who considers herself a social inferior, a sort of humble 
menial, but one who understands that she has entered upon 
a contract to give her time in exchange for a reasonable 
sa ary, and, in fact, that a mother does not pay her for the 
privilege of enjoying her society, but in order to relieve 
Ti!dlpH ^ necessity of being constantly with the children. 
thP .rh "1^"^ complains that she is “ relegated to 

* the chnr“ V of ‘Charges takes one 

sie is 1 rn ‘"e fact that 

be paid to her and that°'thT honour that can 

precious treasure to her care.'”'^™"' “"S^ing their most 

is a much mmr^serio'us°d S^^cness herselt 

good manners more absolreWsLemia'? Th‘°" “ '“'f 

th" ^ ^ 

criticisms of the whole f^t^ilv an object for the 

y* They should^be more finished 



sa^e^^m^off ^ present day in general, and at the 

to be fou^^ unconscious grace and ease which is only 

insXt f ’ "°thing short of that unaffected ease will 

ore of of *’®^P®ct in the servants ; it is the most convincing 
aln. governess. A common error 

sZ ff infallible 

nfmr^i ^’•^^ding, is to a«empt to replace that graceful 
ness y a self-assertion, a sans-gene, a want of 
e erence, which is much too frequent amongst girls. It is 
astonis ing to see how many young governesses seem 
unaware that they ought not to remain seated before the 
mistress of the house— a lady older than themselves— to pass 
m front of her, or to open their letters at breakfast without 
being invited to do so. 

The little frictions of daily life count for much in the horror 
that so many parents have of a resident governess. And yet 
it is an arrangement which offers many advantages. There 
are many mothers who are anxious to educate their children 


well, in the true sense of the word, to superintend their meals, 
give a right direction to their games and daily intere.sts, etc., 
and who are themselves too busy to undertake to give to this 
work all the time it requires. A really good mother is 
probably also a good housekeeper, a good mistress to her 
servants, a good wife to her husband ; if he is a professional 
man, she no doubt has many social duties. If she is clever, 
intellectual, interested in philanthropic work, it would be a 
pity to restrict her sphere of action or thought within the 
bounds of her own home. Besides, her children will grow, 
and the time will come when her interests cannot be too wide, 
her intellectual development too far reaching, if she is to 


preserve her influence over her sons and daughters. 

A daily governess, who comes to give lessons to children 
for certain given hours of every day, is but a limited factor 
in their general education, their instruction is her only 
object. A daily governess who spends the whole day with 
the children and goes away to sleep in lodgings, or in her 
own home, presents almost the same advantages as a resident 
governess, but, with her, the inconvenience to the parents ot 
having a stranger in the house is still greater, as she has no 
bed room to which she can retire when not wanted. In large 
towns, it is generally possible to send the children to good 
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- , H.vii Schools, where they spend the greater 

day schools or H g ^^^^ntry, away from such facilities, 
part of the day^t is invaluable to parents who 

pref^To keep their children at home instead of sending them 

^""A^Teriy ^he of ^ coming governess was held up to 
children as a terror, a sort of judgment about to fall upon 
them ; she was expected to be thin, middle-aged, and spec- 
tacled, fearfully strict, and wielding a sharp-edged ruler with 
which cold, stiff fingers were soon to become acquainted 
whilst trying to play scales on wintry mornings. These fears 
were, and frequently are still, carefully cultivated by the head 
nurse, hitherto reigning in the nursery and now about to 
be dethroned, usually a worthy but narrow-minded woman, 
extremely competent to deal with a baby’s bodily require- 
ments, but herself mentally undeveloped and childishly 
jealous and ignorant. The conciliation of this deposed 
autocrat should be one of the first cares of the new comer ; 
it can generally be effected by great courtesy ; people of this 
class are very sensitive to good manners, and the nurse’s 
superior age entitles her to be treated with respect. The 
governess will do well to consult her a little, and to follow 
her advice, whenever it coincides with her own opinion of 
what is right, or when the result is of no importance ; it is 
also wise to avoid any sort of conflict between the two 
authorities, and, above all, never to allow the children to 
criticise or disparage the nurse in any way. 

Any previous fears the children may have felt are soon 
isp^sed by a,ffection ; children easily perceive the love 
.1 ^ and, if true love of children has originated 

oZp governess’s profession, they will at 

inevitahi?r'u yield to its influence. Her 

be perfect ^ an resident governess cannot 

immediately, but imme- 


have won their 1nv« wonaertully loyal to those who 

whom they do not ’ easily accept the authority of one 

a great Jstake To ““tf " 

The fact that the e-ove prestige of infallibility, 

cure her own faults endeavouring to 

constitutes the most ' • ^ocrease her own knowledge 

pupils, A gjj.j ^^^ospiring example she can give to her 

o*" 25, just beginning her career, has 
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o viously still a great deal to learn, and children will work 
more willingly if they see their governess making use of her 
time and opportunities. A striking instance of this was seen 
in a very clever pianoforte player, who never had any good 
lessons until the age of seventeen ; before that she had only 
been taught by an absolutely unmusical, but very persevering 
governess, who, herself strumming away daily at her exer- 
cises, inspired her pupil with enough patience to acquire an 
uninteresting mechanical technique ; when, some years later, 
the really good teacher appeared on the scene, it took him 
very few weeks to turn this ignorant, though gifted machine, 
into a really fine player, unhampered by any mechanical 
difficulties. A desire and taste for knowledge on the part 
of the governess gives her the best attitude for influencing 
her pupils, whom it helps to appreciate their privileges, the 
facilities within their reach and their teacher herself. This 
paper is not intended to include a treatise on the art of 
teaching ; there is one point, however, which deserves 
special mention. However ideal the intercourse may be 
between teacher and pupils, passing storms will occur over 
certain le.ssons ; every child has a strong preference and 
aptitude for certain subjects, every teacher likewise, and to a 
delightful, easy lesson, another will succeed which may be 
the source of tears. It is of the greatest importance that the 


teacher’s discouragement and ill-humour should have disap- 
peared completely before the next subject is tackled, or that 
lesson in its turn will be spoilt. Ihis is so frequently a 
cause of failures that it is an excellent thing that one or two 
subjects should be confided to another teacher, if available. 
It is indeed asking a great deal to expect that a young girl, 
in whom the sense of responsibility is but newly awakened, 
should be capable of teaching perfectly every one of the 
subjects which children are taught nowada>s; and it would 
be well to obtain the services of someone from outside 
to teach either music, drawing, mathematics, or a foreign 
language. Religious instruction should in case e 

given by one of the parents, preferably the mother. 

® Direct influence over the children will show itself m many 
wavs which it would take too long to enumerate here, and 
Thich moreover, can be summed up in two sentences 

The resident governess should J 

u 4T pmoroach to tins laeai 







wHshou' the children how to strive to attain them, and her 
love for them and for her work will obtain forgiveness for her 
shortcomings. If a would-be governess lacks enthusiasm and 
complete unselfishness, she will do wisely to choose another 
walk in life. It is well to add that some previous experience 
is necessary ; two or three years' training are by no means 
sufficient to one who has not had family intercourse with 
children, either as an elder sister or as an aunt. Without 
such experience it is advisable to seek, for a first situation, a 
family where there is only one child, in order not to be 
confronted at once with the unexpected difficulties to be met 
with when watching children’s intercourse with each other 
and also with the strain on the nerves which results from the 
constant society of several children healthily noisy, a strain 
so great that only a girl with good health can safely decide 
to face it. From every point of view, a girl with delicate 
health should renounce the profession of governess ; if she be 
at all neurotic or hysterical, the care of her own health will 
preoccupy her, to the detriment of her work, and her influence 
on the children will be at the same time weakened and 
deleterious. If she be brave and enthusiastic, forgetful of 
herself she will be inclined to tire herself too much and to 

danger may be warded off by the motherly care of her 

trZbS an ‘ '! nZ have the 

trouble of an extra child on her hands. 

strZg he slightly delicate or very 

StaterrestZnd 1 ’"-“^hle and 

arrange-as also the hohZ^Zar.he^^tLZ'Z ‘ t " “ 

an engagement. Every litti dTt i \ upon 

time, and nothing left lo ch^ ^ settled at that 

to inexperience on either side^'^Th^^ 

difficult one anH m • Ihe question of holidays is a 

“ tight hand ’Zhormlirh "’“‘'’7 hesitates to engage a 
herself will be in need f moment when she 

hy the husband’s occii ^ moment usually determined 

impossible to her if 9-nd when this rest will be 

^hom she has any only substitute in 

responsibility is often v ^ children are young, the 

ry great, and the entire value of 
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t e governess consists in her being able to share it. One 
w o proves herself ready and competent to do so is indeed a 
treasure, and, like other treasures, will not be parted with 
easily. One whose ab.sence makes no difference will easily 
o tain holidays and have frequent opportunities of going out, 
ut her value to the mother will be very small she must 
choose between the convenience of going out when she likes 
and the consciousness that she is sadly missed when away. 
It must be remembered at the same time that she on her part 
probably has brothers or other belongings, who are only free 
at certain times in the year and whom she will want to see. 
The whole subject deserves a great deal of consideration and 
much unselfishness on both sides. Again, it will be necessary 
for the governess to have frequent times of rest and freedom 
away from the children, but the latter will be quick to perceive 
it if she longs for those intervals and yearns to get rid of her 
pupils ; it will decrease their faith in her love and lower the 
pedestal erected for her in their hearts. 

It ought to be arranged from the very beginning that 
the governess should take her evening meal and spend 
her evening alone in the schoolroom ; this arrangement 
may make her feel lonely at first, but it will later on 
become exceedingly precious ; the need for solitary quiet 
increases with time, besides which, some leisure is 
wanted every day in which to write letters, mend clothes, 
or prepare lessons. And, however charming and de- 
lightful her employers may find the governess, they will 
often be glad to be alone, and it is better that they should be 
sorry not to see more of her than tired of seeing her too often. 
There will no doubt be many other occasions when she will 
see the parents of her charges, and it is then that the stranger 
within the gates, instead of being the daily trial that so many 
married couples dread, may become not only a pleasure and 
a comfort to them, but, indirectly, a positive influence for 
aood. Many husbands who have thoughtlessly acquired the 
detestable habit of discourtesy to their wives, and w o give 
no attention to their language or appearance ^ 

their family, will be ashamed to utter “ 

p well-bred young lady, or to come down to breaktast 
unshaven, or in slippers. The mistress ot the on^he 

nther hand may hesitate to show signs of frivolity an 
Zllvagance before a pure girl, full of the charms of youth and 


\" 
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TZZ^^nin^for pleasure, and yet obliged to 

of youth’s natura y utmost economy. 

rJ:," Xy ^aV both exert to hide such habitual 

fllir.swm doubtless cause the faults themselves to diminish 

and to loose their hold upon them. 

For both parents, but especially for the mother, the presence 
of such a girl may become an immense comfort ; she will 
identify herself with all the interests of the family, taking 
part in their joys, their anxieties, their troubles — pecuniary 
or otherwise — rendering such small services as might be 
expected from an eldest daughter, and reaping her reward in 
the affection given her in return. Her unselfishness will help 
her to sympathise with the many difficulties of the mistress 
of the house, whose task is infinitely more complicated than 
her own. It may happen that if the lady is an attractive, 
amiable and kind-hearted woman, this sympathy may become 
a kind of idolatry on the part of the governess, a sort of senti- 
mental exaggeration to which many girls are subject. It would 
be very regrettable that this should lead to long conversations, 
usually introspective, wasteful of the time of both women and 
more harmful than useful ; a far more valuable form of 
friendship is that which expresses itself by absolute relying 
of the one on the other and confidence in the other’s love and 
readiness to help in any trouble or difficulty. Such talks may 
indeed take place now and then, but only when something 
important really needs to be discussed, when the one desires 
jonsult the other; there is a great difference between 
mere saL^T difficulty and “ having a talk” for the 

rvaluabrc ^^ould become 

golst and governess, but aimless 

aSd “"'“ontal talk should be scrupulously 

young governessTnd a drughtl^fth’'‘’b’'* “ 

of the pupils oraoTf.t.<- • ^ house, an elder sister 

this again is natural developed with an elder pupil ; 

healthy bounds and so lon^^'^'*' 

avoided between the friend fnd^L^T^ 

between the govern^^c:c ^ ^ ^ brothers and sisters, or 

look upon their governess should 

their pleasures, as well as th companion of 

pleasures and occunatinr, director of their studies; 

the ages and tastes of the ^Jourse, according to 

ildren, but an ideal governess 
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^ fqoally ready to make sand-pies or doll’s clothes, to 
Q„r/ music, or go out bicycling, or to 

gges t e working of pretty fret-worked or embroidered 
ns mas presents for the apparently unconscious parents, 
nere will be no reason why the mother should be jealous ot 
er or she will encourage the children to go to their mother 
wi every little secret and to consider her before everyone 
else in the world ; and she on her side will have too much 
trust in both mother and children, and too much unselfish 
common sense to suppose, whenever they are talking together, 
t at she herself is the subject of their conversation. 

It sometimes happens that a resident governess is thrown 
a. good deal into contact with visitors, and this is looked upon 
as a source of difficulties. There is no reason why it should be 
so, and the governess is sure to do right if she conforms to 
the rules of good breeding. It would be equally bad taste on 
the part of any young girl, staying in a house as a guest, as 
on the part of the governess, to thrust herself forward and to try 
to attract notice ; and pretty, girlish modesty enhances the 
beauty and charm of the daughter of a millionaire as well as 
of the poorest curate’s child. If the governess has reached 
middle age, she may allow herself more freedom and even 
more display of her intellectual culture ; her age will shelter 
her from criticism, and her kindness of heart and sympathy 
for young people will make her companionship attractive and 
welcome. 

Some young and pretty governesses are made a great deal 
of by employers much older than themselves, and assume 
towards friends of the family a spoilt-child attitude, which 
is usually highly resented. Another serious error frequently 
committed by certain governesses, too much self-absorbed to 
be tactful, consists in making constant allusions to their 
position, draping themselves in their poverty and its hard- 
ships, as if they considered it a becoming garment. Such 
egregious want of taste is the result of a most objectionable 

self-consciousness. , .i, 

A great many details vary absolutely according to the 

pecuniary and social position of the family m which a 
governess finds herself; even her attitude towards the 
servants is considerably influenced by it. This question is 
such a difficult one that it has become a custom amongs 
Lies, when making enquiries previous io the engagement of 
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^ How does she get on with servants?" 

a governess, to . househould, where a few servants 

It is do, a tactful girl will take care to give 

,hlm aTli.eto trouble as possible ; she will keep her bedroom 
in perfect order-(indeed, tidiness and punctuality are two 
qualities which must be acquired if absent ; they are essential) 
—she will brush her own skirts, clean those shoes which do 
not require blacking, and above all, she will forbear from 
constantly ringing the bell. In a very rich household, on the 
contrary, the servants, numerous and leisured, will probably 
conceive a more favourable opinion of a lady who lets them 
wait upon her as if she had always been used to it. In every 
case she should treat them with absolute politeness, while 
scrupulously avoiding any familiarity and discouraging any 
attempt at gossip. Servants in a small household often try 
to induce the governess to join them in silly chatter ; this is 
extremely dangerous. She may, however, listen to confidences 
about their own private affairs, and often give them advice 
and sympathy. Sometimes the schoolroom party, t.e., the 
governess and the elder children, gather round the nursery 
tea table with the nurse and the younger children under her 
sole charge ; the governess will do well to let the nurse 
preside, and especially not to behave as if she thought it 
somewhat beneath her dignity to sit at a meal with a servant. 

urely, if the parents of her pupils consider this servant good 
enough company for them, why not for her as well ? It is far 
better to assume the position of an eldest daughter of the 
lamily, or else to request at the time of her engagement that 
such an arrangement should not be made. 

vovprn^^ preceding remarks apply solely to a middle class 
circumsf ^ iving m a middle class family, under ordinary 
canabilitip cases naturallydemand exceptional 

children i. ® place with some motherless 

accepra;. a ™.beTs 

a few of a mothp ’ * and responsibilities, with only 

amply recomn J^ys. Enough of these w'ill remain to 

and 'arnLly^o Wmlrior" 

houses ; their ta"k w^hr^R great, almost princely 

complicated bv a easier, instead of more 

rheir share of respons^ibility^^*^^^’ which will greatly diminish 
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words may be said concerning the duties of the 
.v ” '^^wards the governess, of the employers towards 
emp oyed. Their duties are simpler than hers in this 
sense that they represent a smaller segment of the circle of 
eir ally life; she is less important to them than they are 
o er, she represents for them their duty towards their 
c 1 ren, rather than their duty towards a stranger of 
yesterday. Nevertheless, parents who are capable of con- 
ceiving an adequate idea of their duties towards their children, 
will seriously and reverentially accept a certain responsibility 
towards the lonely being thus suddenly made an inmate of 
their house, besides being ready to offer true esteem and 
affection to her whom they will have chosen to assist them in 
their noble task. They enjoy that immense advantage that 
they can choose their assistant, and this advantage, like every 
other, implies an accompanying responsibility ; between three 
or four girls, equally unselfish, earnest and intelligent, parents 
may make a very happy or a very unhappy choice. It is of 
great importance that there should be a harmony of opinions 
between them, first of all, on the religious question. Unless 
there is total indifference on the part of the parents, the 
governess should belong to the same religion, to the same 
denomination, and have the same degree of fervour. Certain 
wise parents reserve the question of religious teaching for 
themselves absolutely, exacting from the governess a complete 
non-interference ; this system is not a bad one, and comes 
next to the first, which is often impossible to realise. A 
similar harmony should reign as to social surroundings, 
education in general, family intercourse, etc. Ihe governess 
will be more at home, freer to put her heart into her work if 
she does not feel herself quite transplanted. Parents who 
engage a girl socially above or beneath their own rank, have 
no right to blame her later on for alleged haughtiness or want 

of breeding. , . i. 

If a foreigner is engaged, in order that she may teach 

her language, very great differences must be expected in 
education, manners, and even religion ; even then, it will be 
wise to seek for one in whom those differences may be as 
slight as possible. Parents who have engaged a foreip 
governess will do well to take advantage of the fact to make 
of her an object-lesson for their children, showing them witn 
what kindly consideration we ought to treat foreigners 
ZlTse qualUies are entirely different from our own. Such 
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. ,.rfpsv IS unfortunately too rare in this country, 
enlightened court ^ schoolboys, in whom an insufFer- 

perhaps espeaally of patriotism. 

able ‘‘insularisni^^ foreign, nearly perfect or sadly 

. t^he governess has a right to expect that the 

‘iovers will uphold her prestige and authority over her 
emp oy peLliarities make this impossible, they will 

do^beuer to give her place to another, for children cannot 
submit to a divided authority. If she should commit par- 
donable errors, they should be pointed out to her in private, 
never before the children. Parents should never, on any 
account, allow children to criticise their governess or to 
laugh at her; the little ones need not be discouraged however 
from relating small incidents to their mother if they wish it; 
the mother should appear convinced that the governess 
herself would not have the slightest objection to this. 

The parents and the governess need have no false shame 
in acknowledging their business relationship before the 
children, for it is inconceivable that children whose father 
works to support them should consider it a dishonour for a 
woman to receive a well-deserved salary for her pains ; 
parents capable of humiliating a gentlewoman on that score 
wish for no advice and would follow none. As it has already 
been said, parents so completely devoid of manners must be 
let alone or taken as they are, and it would be a mistake on 
the part of the governess to allow every little pin-prick to 
hurt her. If good reasons induce her to remain with them, 
she should meet them with an indifference made of some 
contempt, perhaps, and a great deal of pity — they sin through 
sheer ignorance. 

A well-bred mother who is desirous of bringing her children 
up to become refined men and women, will choose a well-bred 
g or their governess, and will treat her as such, with as 
c consideration as they would show to a guest ; the 

omtv" attended to, she will be given a 

Ld fiii can look upon as her own, 

belongings; in the country, she may 

health win he^cared for^r^t garden to cultivate. Her 

every attemr f -n ’ hooks will be lent to her, in short, 

thoughtfulness make her happy. Such 

a household wC attended with unfailing success in 

theories in the worltf^^^^ already reign ; all the 

tne world cannot take their place. 


the triumph of decimals. 

By Henry Clarke, M.A. 

Slowly but surely we are advancing towards the decimal- 
isation of our money, weights and measures. A Decimal 
Association has been formed and is active. A system ot 
coinage has been devised which leaves the British sovereign 
and the British florin unchanged. The use of the metric 
system of weights and measures has been rendered legal by 
Act of Parliament (27 and 28 Viet. cap. 117, 29th July, 1864), 
and a knowledge of this system is now required of candidates 
at all professional examinations and of children in the higher 
standards of our elememtary schools. From a recent report 
of the Board of Trade we learn that the Standards Depart- 
ment, not unmindful of Horace’s sage advice — 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,” 


have in course of preparation, for the purpose of explaining 
the principles of the metric system in schools, a set of 
educational models of metric weights, measures, and weighing 
and measuring instruments similar to those used in trade. 
Lastly, at the suggestion of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, Lord Salisbury recently requested our represen- 
tatives in the chief European capitals to report on the 
working of the metric system, and it is gratifying to the 
advocates of reform in this country to learn that in France, 


Germany, and Austria the working of the system is entirely 
satisfactory and that there is not the smallest desire to revert 
to the more cumbersome systems formerly employed. In 
view of these facts it seems clear that, in spite of the 
opposition of ultra-conservatives, and in spite of pathetic 
letters to the Times on the sub-multiples of 12, we shall before 
long fling aside our cumbrous coinage, our cumbrous weights, 
and our cumbrous measures, and at length fall into line with 

the rest of the civilised world. 

The moment, then, seems opportune for an attempt at 
a forecast of the effect of this important change on the 
teaching of arithmetic in schools. The first and most obvious 
effect is one that will fill the heart of every schoolboy 


